university students. Do they see the peladores^ the golondrinas who
stay with them, fifty thousand, for the three cold months of the
year?
I believe that when men of the city race . . . students, townsfolk,
shall truly see the other race, and join them In love, there will be
birth In Argentina.
Because of my "wounds" of Cordoba, I have time in Tucuman
for only one lecture Instead of the scheduled two, an evening with
the students and a day In the fields with the workers. Judge Miguel
Figueroa Roman, In whose car 1 am driving, tells me of the usual
luncheon at the Country Club., with Governor Critto of the province,
the Rector of the University and the local literati. There will be the
usual speeches, and I will be expected to reply "with a few words,5'
Even to the point of rudeness, 1 decide to cut this part of my duties
short. The good ones at the luncheon will know I've not gone on
this journey to collect honours, but to learn. The vain ones don't
matter. Figueroa Roman Is telling me of the statistical studies of the
sugar workers under his direction at the University; not a detail of
living and sex habits, language, religion, customs, ethnic origin,
recreations, etc., etc., will remain unnoticed. We stop and visit the
peladores in the field, whole families cutting the cane. We visit their
homes. I have seen more degraded poverty: the ghetto slums of "
Poland, for Instance (that was before Hitler!), where the Jews
lived in pallid subcellars; or the London proletariat, who, despite
their comparatively decent standard of living, are far more dis-
integrated. But the misery, the promiscuity, the desperate edges of
absolute want In which these migrant peladores live is the more
shameful becaue of the rich gold earth about them, and the sun of
Argentina. And the more terrible because of their unconquered
sweetness, their springlike Intelligence.
They lodge in company houses. The lucky ones have two rooms
to a family: one in which they all sleep, overflowing from the floor
to the wet earth outside; the other a tiny kitchen with a brazier.
There are no beds, no stoves; even in the comparatively prosperous
homes of the permanent ingenio workers, I saw no stove. Some of the
colonias are long, sordid structures, open on one side, with one
windowless room per family. On the open side, within the over-
hanging roof, the cooking is done; not even on braziers, over small
sticks of quebracho. And beyond are the mules and other animals.
In the one room, perhaps ten feet square, a family with four or
five children will live and sleep together, a few pallets of filthy straw
on the earth for bedding. Here the parents must make love; here
the mother must give birth; here half the Infants die. A life that
breeds death. Arid of course crime. Liquor and passion releases in
this people . . . mild, reasonable . . . the burled resentment
which resorts to the cuchillo de canay the knife with which they cut the
cane; or, more frequently, to the despair of sexual attacks by father
on chllds by brother on sister.